THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

CHURCH 


By  the  Rev.  Millar  Patrick,  D.D. 

It  is  a common  fallacy  to  speak  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  if  its  history 
began  only  with  the  Reformation.  To  do  so  is  to  cut  ourselves  off  from 
a great  part  of  our  religious  heritage.  From  its  first  planting  at  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  until  the  end  of  the  nth  the  Scottish  Church  was 
Celtic — that  is,  for  roughly  700  years.  For  five  centuries  after  that,  it 
was  Roman  Catholic.  Now,  for  not  quite  four,  it  has  been  Protestant. 
But  through  all  its  changes  it  has  been  the  Church  of  the  Scottish  people, 
and  as  such  there  should  be  no  phase  of  its  experience  without  living 
interest  for  us.  The  variety  of  modes  in  which  that  experience  sought 
expression  in  worship  reveals  the  most  vivid  human  interest  to  anyone 
who  surveys  it,  whether  in  its  whole  scope  or  in  detail.  In  this  paper 
only  the  barest  outline  of  such  a survey  can  be  attempted. 

I 

From  the  very  first  the  Scottish  Church  was  a singing  Church  ; music 
played  a large  part  in  its  worship.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  St.  Ninian,  the  first  of  our  founders,  introduced  at  Whithorn,  early 
in  the  5th  century,  the  practice  of  continuous  praise — laus  perennis — sung 
by  relays  of  monks  who  took  in  rotation  the  services  of  the  Hours  in 
which  the  offering  of  praise  rose  constantly  to  the  throne  of  God.  In  the 
following  century,  at  Iona,  all  the  canonical  offices  of  the  Hours  are  known 
to  have  been  observed,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Compline,  which 
Adamnan  does  not  mention.  The  services  at  the  altar  in  the  Celtic  Church 
generally  were  choral.1  In  the  daily  offices  hymns  were  sung.  St  Columba 
was  himself  not  only  a notable  singer,  but  a hymn-writer  ; one  of  his 
hymns,  in  two  sections,  has  been  restored  to  use  in  the  Revised  Church 
Hymnary.2  According  to  Adamnan  also  he  wrote  or  compiled  a hymn- 
book  of  his  own  for  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  entitled  Hymnorum  Liber 
Septimaniorum .3  This  was  the  first  of  all  Scottish  hymn-books.  It  is 
said  even  to  have  had  tunes.  If  so,  its  survival  would  have  cleared  up 

1 F.  E.  Warren  : Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church. 

2 Hymns  179  and  454. 

3 Adamnan  : Vita  S.  Columbae,  ii.  8. 
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one  mystery  for  us  ; it  would  have  enabled  us  to  be  certain  of  the  kind 
of  music  the  Celtic  Church  employed.  As  to  that,  nothing  is  known.1 
In  none  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Celtic  period  is  there  any  trace  of  a musical 
notation,  and  nobody  can  say  what  sort  of  chant  was  used,  or  whether 
it  was  accompanied  by  any  instrument,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case, 
sometimes  at  least,  in  Ireland.2 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  was  any  change  in  the  practice  of  the  Celtic 
Church,  liturgically  or  musically,  until  the  Romanization  which  took 
place  under  Queen  Margaret  and  her  sons  ; for  during  a great  part  of  the 
intervening  period  Scotland  lay  in  a backwater  apart  from  the  great 
movements  which  were  proceeding  elsewhere  throughout  Christendom. 
During  that  dim  time  the  mysterious  order  of  monastics  known  as  the 
Culdees3  had  as  one  of  their  special  functions  the  maintenance  of  the 
choral  part  of  the  Church’s  worship.  Skill  in  music  was  cultivated  by 
them,  and  they  trained  boys  to  sing  the  psalms,  canticles  and  hymns. 
The  music  used  in  the  Celtic  Church  was  alleged  by  the  Romanizers  to  be 
uncouth,  but  history  makes  us  chary  of  accepting  such  an  opinion  as 
impartial. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  domination,  the  Scottish 
Church  was  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  Roman  liturgy 
became  obligatory,  and  with  it  the  Roman  ritual  chant,  which  we  know  as 
Plainchant,  Plainsong,  or  Gregorian,  after  the  Pope,  Gregory  the  Great, 
to  whom  it  is  traditionally  ascribed.  The  origin  of  this  wonderful  type 
of  music,  which  is  in  use  in  the  Roman  Church  to  this  day,  is  a mystery. 
It  has  such  absolute  difference  from  anything  else  known  to  us,  such 
novelty  and  independence,  that  the  most  probable  theory  of  its  origin 
is  that  it  is  an  amalgam,  in  which  Hebrew  and  Greek  elements,  and 
others  also,  were  fused  together,  producing  in  the  process  an  absolutely 
new  thing.  The  crucible  in  which  these  elements  were  blended  was 
Byzantium,  Constantinople  as  we  know  it,  which  was  the  melting-pot  of 
the  ancient  world.4 

Gregorian  chants  are  in  the  Mass  sung  by  a trained  choir.  In  the 
Breviary  Offices  they  are  sung  by  the  clergy.  In  the  Mass,  the  singing  is 
sometimes  antiphonal,  two  choirs  singing  alternately  ; and  sometimes 
responsorial,  the  choir  replying  to  a solo  voice.  It  is  entirely  vocal ; no 
instrument  should  accompany  it.  It  is  purely  melodic  : there  should  be 
no  harmony.  It  has  no  sharps  or  flats,  and  it  has  no  bars,  no  measures 
of  time.  In  modern  music  the  words  must  do  homage  to  the  music.  In 
Gregorian  the  opposite  is  true  : it  is  the  words  that  rule.  The  music  is 
flexible,  fluid  indeed,  adaptable,  for  it  is  intended  to  assume  the  shape 

1 Gougaud  : Christianity  in  Celtic  Lands. 

2 Giraldus  Cambrensis  : Topographia  Hibernica. 

3 Reeves  : The  Culdees. 

4 See,  e.g.,  Cecil  Gray  : Hist.  Music. 
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which  the  words  require,  fitting  them  as  easily  and  exactly  as  a glove 
fits  itself  to  the  hand  that  wears  it.  It  is  exclusively  religious,  a creation 
of  religion.  This  music  was  basic  to  the  worship  of  the  Scottish  Church 
for  500  years. 

Music  of  such  a kind  required  trained  and  skilled  singers.  When  it 
came  into  use  in  Scotland  schools  had  to  be  set  up  to  furnish  the  necessary 
training.  In  every  cathedral  city,  and  in  towns  where  there  were  large 
churches,  “ Sang  Schules  ” were  established  for  the  education  of  boys  as 
choristers.  The  duties  of  the  master  of  such  a school  are  described  in  a 
contract  between  such  an  official  and  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  in 
1546,  as  “ singing,  keeping  and  upholding  Mass,  matins,  evensongs, 
completories,  psalms,  responses,  antiphonies,  and  hymns  in  the  parish 
kirk,  on  festival  and  feral  days  : and  also  the  instruction  of  burgesses’ 
sons  in  singing  and  playing  on  the  organs,  for  the  upholding  of  God’s 
service  in  the  choir.”  These  schools  lasted  beyond  the  Reformation,  and 
their  cultural  influence  on  the  community  was  great. 

During  the  medieval  period  also  organs  came  into  use.  The  first  we 
hear  of  is  in  1250,  at  Dunfermline.  In  the  15th  century  most  of  the 
cathedral  churches  had  acquired  such  instruments,  even  far-off  St.  Magnus 
Cathedral  in  Orkney.  Descriptions  of  what  those  primitive  organs  were 
like,  and  what  they  could  do,  make  us  dubious  about  the  quality  of  the 
music  they  produced. 


II 

By  far  the  most  interesting  thing  that  was  going  on  during  the 
Roman  period  was  the  development  of  harmony.  This  part  of  the  story 
is  a perfect  romance.  Until  the  10th  century  all  music  was  purely  melodic. 
Some  writers,  with  good  reason,  hold  that  the  Greeks  used  harmony  ; 
but  if  they  did,  the  secret  was  lost  and  had  to  be  re-discovered.  The 
process  of  discovery  began  with  a simple  device  called  organum  or  diaphony, 
which  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a second  part  that  followed  the  melody 
at  the  fixed  interval  throughout  of  a fifth  lower  in  the  scale.  From  this 
simple  beginning  advance  was  made  stage  by  stage,  along  the  line  of 
parallel  melodies,  toward  the  wonderful  thing  we  know  as  harmony. 
Without  leaving  that  line  the  process  of  development  arrived  in  the 
1 6th  century  at  its  glorious  climax,  in  the  type  of  music  called  counterpoint 
or  polyphony,  in  which  you  have  a series  of  separate  melodies  running 
together,  and  blending  in  a harmonious  synthesis.  The  final  stage  of 
this  development  began  about  1400,  and  reached  its  height  in  the  Tudor 
Period.  At  that  time,  in  music,  England  led  the  world. 

Musicians  found  the  experimental  process  tremendously  exciting. 
Indeed  at  one  stage  it  intoxicated  them.  When  they  found  that  they 
could  sing  two  melodies  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  always  consider 
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whether  a blend  was  made  or  not  ; they  sang  together  things  totally 
dissimilar,  with  results  which  were  appalling.  Contemporary  references 
show  that  Scotland  suffered  dreadfully  in  this  respect  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  There  is  a famous  outburst,  for  example,  in 
Ailred  of  Rievaulx’s  Speculum  Charitatis,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
mainly  provoked  by  the  innovations  of  a Scottish  monk,  Simon  Tailler 
by  name,1  a Dominican  friar,  who  had  studied  in  Rome  and  Paris,  wrote 
four  books  on  music,  and  was  an  eager  propagandist  of  musical  “progress.” 

In  1322  Pope  John  XXII  put  a stop  to  the  wantonness  which  was 
ruining  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  public  worship  by  commanding  a return 
to  simple  plainsong.  But  he  allowed  just  a little  license — the  use  of 
fourths,  fifths,  and  octaves  for  great  occasions.  The  musicians  used  that 
liberty  to  drive  license  to  an  extreme.  Scandals  arose  so  great  that 
composers,  without  any  sense  of  incongruity,  introduced  secular  melodies 
into  the  service  of  the  Mass,  and  worse,  the  singers  sometimes  sang  not 
merely  ribald  but  obscene  words.  Abuses  became  so  intolerable  that  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  the  16th  century,  contemplated  the  total  suppression 
of  music  in  the  services  of  the  Church. 

In  the  splendid  type  of  music  which  was  thus  degraded  Scotland 
produced  composers  of  high  accomplishment.  Robert  Johnson  was  one. 
Not  much  of  his  work  survives,  but  it  is  of  high  quality,  though  more 
English  than  Scottish  in  character.  Robert  Carver,  monk  of  Scone,2 
has  left  a quantity  of  magnificent  music  in  a precious  MS.,  known,  though 
the  name  is  a misnomer,  as  the  Scone  Antiphonary,3  which  is  in  the 
National  Library  of  Scotland.  Some  of  his  work  has  been  published, 
and  Sir  Henry  Hadow4  says  of  it  that  it  carries  the  command  of  poly- 
phonic resource  to  a point  far  beyond  any  that  had  been  reached  in  its 
time  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  One  of  his  motets  is  written 
for  nineteen  parts.  Such  multiplication  of  parts  was  not  uncommon. 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  martyr,  in  his  earlier  days,  while  at  St  Andrews, 
composed  and  conducted  in  the  Cathedral  there  a mass  in  nine  parts.5 
The  elaboration  and  splendour  of  the  Church  music  which  the  masters 
of  the  period  produced  make  their  works  one  of  the  imperishable  glories 
of  the  world. 

Such  music  is  extremely  complex,  and  the  choirs  who  sang  it  must  have 
attained  a high  degree  of  technical  efficiency  where  their  work  was  well 
done.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  there  were  no  vocal 
scores,  from  which  the  singers  of  each  part  could  follow  what  the  others 


1 Dempster  : Hist.  Eccles.  Gentis  Scot.  (Bannatyne  Club,  1829). 

2 Grove’s  Diet.  Music  : i.  574  ; Liber  Ecclesie  de  Scon  (Bannatyne  Club,  1843). 

3 Motet,  O bone  Jesu.  Faith  Press,  1926. 

4 English  Music,  p.  28. 

6 Lorimer  : Patrick  Hamilton,  p.  59. 
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were  doing  ; every  part  was  written  in  a separate  book  or  on  a separate 
sheet  of  paper.  Aftd  skill  of  a high  order  was  required  for  underlaying 
the  text,  fitting  the  words  to  the  music,  which  the  singer  himself  was 
commonly  expected  to  do.  Where  good  choirs  were  not  available,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  the  attempts  to  render  difficult  music  in  such  conditions 
produced  deplorable  results  : “a  foule  evill  favoured  noyse  ” is  the 

description  one  indignant  writer  gives  of  it. 

In  music  of  such  a kind  the  people  could  bear  no  part.  Gregorian 
was  never  intended  to  be,  and  never  can  be,  congregational,  and  in  the 
polyphonic  music  which  sprang  from  it  popular  participation  was  ludi- 
crously impossible.  The  case  was  different  with  the  office  hymns  in  the 
daily  services.  Though  the  language  in  them  was  Latin,  as  in  the  Mass, 
the  melodies  were  easily  learned  and  memorised,  as,  for  example,  ‘ ‘ O Lux 
beata  Trinitas  ” in  Hymn  4 in  the  Revised  Hymnary.  These  tunes  became 
so  well  known  that  they  tended  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  old  national 
music  in  popular  use.  The  fact  that  the  clergy  were  the  music  teachers 
of  the  people,  and  that  ecclesiastical  music  was  the  basis  of  what  they 
taught,  tended  in  the  same  direction.  As  a consequence  some  of  the  oldest 
of  Scottish  melodies  show  a close  affinity  to  the  Gregorian  chant.1  “ If  a 
number  of  bass  voices  were  to  sing  the  air  of  ' Barbara  Allan  ’ in  the 
ecclesiastical  manner,  the  likeness  would  appear  so  great  to  a person 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  hear  the  former  frequently  that  he  would  imagine 
the  one  to  be  a slight  variation  of  the  other.”  Hawkins  even  surmises 
that  the  clergy  " were  the  authors  and  composers  of  those  songs  and 
ballads,  with  the  tunes  adapted  to  them,  which  were  the  ordinary  amuse- 
ment of  the  common  people.”2 


Ill 

One  consequence  of  the  popular  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical 
melodies  was  that,  when  the  Reformation  took  place,  these  tunes  were 
at  once  adapted  by  the  satirists  to  secular  purposes.  "It  is  a received 
tradition  in  Scotland,”  says  Bishop  Percy,3  " that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  ridiculous  and  obscene  songs  were  composed,  to  be  sung 
by  the  rabble,  to  the  tunes  of  the  most  favourite  hymns  in  the  Latin 
service.  ‘ Green  sleeves  and  pudding  pies,’  designed  to  ridicule  the  Popish 
dergy»  is  said  to  be  one  of  those  metamorphosed  hymns  ; ‘ Maggy  Lauder  ’ 
was  another  ; ' John  Anderson,  my  jo  ’ was  a third.”  Tytler  adds  to 
these  the  tunes  of  " John,  come  kiss  me  now,”  and  " Kind  Robin  lo’es 
me.” 


1 Dauney  : Ancient  Melodies  Scot. 

2 Ritson  : Historical  Essay  on  Scottish  Song,  p.  102. 

3 Reliques  : Note  on  " John  Anderson,  my  jo.” 
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This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  when,  under  Lutheran  influence,  the 
Wedderburn  brothers,  of  Dundee,  gave  the  reforming  spirit  in  Scotland 
its  first  voice,  by  publishing  the  book  commonly  known  as  The  Gude  and 
Godlie  Ballatis,1  a number  of  the  tunes  they  used  were  of  that  order, 
“Green  sleeves”  and  “John,  come  and  kiss  me  now”  among  them. 
There  is  excellent  reason  therefore  for  believing  that  what  William  Geddes, 
author  of  The  Saints'  Recreation  (1683), 2 called  our  “ graue  sweet  tunes,” 
were,  as  he  thought  possible  and  probable,  ' ‘ surreptitiously  borrowed 
from  spiritual  hymns  and  songs.” 

The  Wedderburns’  book  contained  twenty-four  metrical  versions  of 
Psalms,  founded  on  German  originals,  and  a large  number  of  Spiritual 
Songs  or  Ballates,  nearly  all  from  the  German  also.  That  these  were 
widely  sung  is  amply  testified.  “ For  more  than  half  a century  they  were 
treasured  by  the  people  and  sung  in  their  households.”3  James  Melville 
records  that  he  made  acquaintance  with  them  when  a boy  of  thirteen, 
and  says,  “ I lerned  diverse  par  coeur  with  graitt  diversitie  of  toones.”4 
The  version  of  the  51st  Psalm  sung  by  George  Wishart  at  Ormiston  the 
night  before  his  arrest  was  the  Wedderburn  version.5 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  these  psalms  were  never  sung  in 
church.  In  1554,  however,  the  Frankfort  ministers,  Knox  among  them, 
agreed  that  in  public  worship  there  they  would  “ sing  a Psalm  in  metre 
in  a plain  tune,  as  was  and  is  accustomed  in  the  French,  Dutch,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Scotch  Churches.”  This  was  before  there  was  any  approach 
either  to  a Scottish  Psalter  or  to  its  Anglo-Genevan  predecessor,  which 
first  appeared  in  1556,  and  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
“ Dundie  Psalms  ” of  the  Wedderburns  were  published  in  or  before  1546, 
it  was  probably  they  that  were  used  at  Frankfort  ; in  which  case  there  is 
reason  for  the  inference  that  some  public  use  of  them  had  previously 
been  made  in  Scottish  churches.6 

The  early  Lutheran  influence  on  the  psalmody  and  hymnody  of 
Scotland  did  not  last  long,  however,  and  it  was  from  Geneva  that  the 
musical  model  which  was  to  be  followed  came.  The  story  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Scottish  Psalter  on  the  literary  side  was  told  in  this  Society’s 
Records  some  years  ago  by  an  unrivalled  authority,  the  late  William  Cowan, 
and  it  need  not  be  repeated  here. 


1 Compendious  Book  of  Godly  and  Spiritual  Songs.  Ed.  Prof.  A.  F.  Mitchell — 
Sc.  Text  Soc. 

2 Wedderburns  and  Their  Work.  By  A.  F.  Mitchell. 

3 Introduction  to  Hist.  Sc.  Poetry,  p.  364. 

4 Melville’s  Diary  (Wodrow  Society,  p.  22). 

6 Laing’s  Knox : i.  139. 

6 Hay  Fleming  : Hymnology  Scot.  Reformation. 
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IV 

The  first  Scottish  Psalter  authorised  by  the  General  Assembly  came 
into  use  in  1564.  Knox  at  first  saw  no  need  for  singing  in  public  worship, 
just  as  in  Geneva,  to  begin  with,  no  place  was  given  to  it.  Happily,  better 
counsels  prevailed,  and  from  the  first  in  Scotland  each  psalm  had  its  tune 
printed  with  it.  The  intention  of  the  Reformers  was  that  each  psalm 
should  have  its  own  proper  tune  as  inseparably  associated  with  it  as  the 
air  of  a ballad  is  with  its  words.  But  to  master  so  large  a number  of  tunes 
was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  people,  especially  as  there  was  a great 
variety  of  metres  in  the  words,  and  of  modes  in  the  music.  Progressively, 
therefore,  a collection  of  Common  Tunes  was  added  to  the  proper  tunes, 
suitable  for  singing  to  any  psalm  in  common  metre  ; and  more  and  more 
these  tended  to  oust  other  metres  from  use. 

Many  of  the  tunes  in  the  early  Psalters  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty, 
but  the  best  of  them  are  incomparable  for  their  purpose,  which  was  to 
enable  congregations  of  common  people  to  sing.  W.  H.  Havergal  says 
justly  of  them  that  they  are  in  “ the  only  style  suitable  for  large  and  mixed 
congregations.  Simple  and  easy  in  their  phrases,  and  always  syllabic  in 
their  partition,  the  commonest  ears  and  the  least  cultivated  voices  could 
master  them.  But  simple  and  easy  as  they  are,  they  are  never  vulgar, 
insipid,  or  boisterous.  Grave  but  cheerful,  dignified  and  chaste,  they  are 
admirably  adapted  to  meet  a great  variety  of  language,  and  to  foster  a 
calm  and  earnest  devotion.”1  The  Scottish  people  will  never  sing  any- 
thing else  so  well. 

The  singing  at  first  was  in  unison.  Only  one  harmonised  edition  was 
issued,  and  that  not  till  1635.  It  was  a remarkable  piece  of  work — a very 
great  one,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Terry,2  who  has  on  many  occasions 
sounded  its  praises,  and  now  is  paying  it  the  great  compliment  of  editing 
a modernised  edition  of  it,  which  is  likely  to  be  published  next  year. 
Remarkable  though  it  was,  however,  its  influence  was  slight.  Within 
fifteen  years  it  was  obsolete,  for  the  new  Psalter — our  present  one — 
came  then  into  use,  and  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  metres  employed 
in  it,  not  many  of  the  old  tunes  could  be  used.  A number  of  the  best  of 
those,  which  were  thus  lost,  are  revived  in  the  new  Church  Hymnary. 

Evidences  of  a decline  in  musical  capacity  appear  even  in  this  Psalter. 
Terry  remarks  that  its  contents  show  a marked  diminution  of  contrapuntal 
skill,  and  marvels  that  a country  which  could  produce  such  polished 
counterpoint  as  that  of  Robert  Johnson,  should  in  the  next  century 
produce  a Psalter  in  which  the  counterpoint  was  decrepit  to  a degree.3 

1 Havergal : Old  Church  Psalmody. 

2 A Forgotten  Psalter,  and  other  Essays  : Introduction  to  H.  G.  Farmer’s  Music 
in  Mediaeval  Scotland. 

3 Entry  for  October,  1653. 
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The  fact  was,  that  musical  interest  had  begun  to  fail  soon  after  the 
Reformation.  For  one  thing,  the  Sang  Schules  fell  into  neglect  or  disuse, 
and  the  rising  generation  ceased  to  get  instruction.  So  early  as  1579  an 
Act  of  Parliament  enjoined  all  civic  authorities  to  resuscitate  the  schools 
where  they  had  lapsed,  and  to  establish  them  where  they  had  not  existed 
before.  That  arrested  the  decline  for  a time.  But  interest  in  Church 
music  failed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Doubtless  the  political  com- 
motions were  partly  responsible.  Puritan  influence  proved  asphyxiating 
to  all  the  finer  elements  in  public  worship.  There  was  grave  dereliction 
of  duty  also  on  the  part  of  the  Church  authorities.  Three  years  after 
our  present  Psalter  appeared  (1650),  Nicoll’s  Diary 1 records  that  owing 
to  the  discontent  of  the  people  because  “ there  was  no  reading  of  chapters 
nor  singing  of  Psalms  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  the  ministers  [of  Edinburgh] 
thought  it  good  to  restore  the  wonted  custom  of  singing  of  Psalms.” 
Five  years  later  the  Synod  of  Lothian  appointed  a Committee  " to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  in  every  congregation  when  the  people  are  gathered, 
there  shall  be  singing  of  psalms  and  reading  of  chapters  both  before  and 
after  noon  on  the  Sabbath  Day.” 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  in  the  capital  itself  when  the  1650 
Psalter  was  published,  it  is  not  surprising  that  nobody  thought  it  worth 
while  to  issue  a tune  book  with  it.  Existing  tune  books  became  scarce. 
There  were  districts  where  none  existed,  and  the  singing  was  all  by 
memory.  The  old  tunes  were  forgotten  : it  was  no  one’s  business  to  keep 
them  alive.  The  teaching  of  music  became  an  unprofitable  occupation  : 
the  whole  practice  of  music  lay  under  a cloud.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century  there  was  such  a scarcity  of  music  teachers  that  Glasgow 
sought  for  one  in  vain  for  twenty  years.  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
competed  for  the  services  of  one  Louis  (or  Lewis)  de  France,  and  each  of 
them  had  him  in  turn.  Apparently  he,  a foreigner,  was  the  only  music 
teacher  of  proved  competence  in  the  land.  No  wonder  the  number  of 
tunes  in  use  in  the  churches  sank  to  twelve,  and  in  the  Highlands  to  five. 
The  twelve  tunes,  or  Scotland’s  Church  Music  made  plain,2  as  one  collec- 
tion described  itself,  became  as  fixed  and  invariable  as  the  canon  of  the 
Bible,  and  any  proposal  to  add  to  them  was  resisted  as  if  it  imported 
desecration.  The  inference  from  these  facts  is  obvious  : the  ruthlessness 
of  the  rupture  with  the  old  musical  tradition  had  disastrous  results  in  the 
ruin  of  the  Song  Schools,  the  total  eclipse  of  musical  culture  in  Scotland, 
and  almost  the  death  of  congregational  praise  itself,  and  indeed  of  Church 
praise  in  any  form  at  all. 

With  the  process  of  revival  there  is  not  time  to  deal.  Its  course  is 

1 Town  Council  Records. 

2 The  Common  Tunes,  or  Scotland's  Music  Made  Plain.  Ed.  Thomas  Bruce, 
Edinburgh,  1726. 
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traced  by  the  present  writer  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Manual  of  Church 
Praise .*  Enough  to  say  that  every  step  towards  better  things  has  had 
to  be  fought,  and  fought  hard,  against  opposition  from  people  who  seemed 
to  think  that  any  change  placed  the  very  ark  of  God  in  jeopardy.  Now 
the  barriers  are  all  down,  and  no  ill  consequence  has  ensued.  The  organ 
is  in  common  use,  and,  where  rightly  used,  is  a priceless  aid  to  our  worship. 
The  Revised  Church  Hymnary  is  musically  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the 
hymn-books  of  the  world.  The  metrical  Psalter  retains  its  place  of  honour, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a renovated  Prose  Psalter  for  those  who  wish  to  use 
it.  There  will  shortly  be  published  an  Anthem  Book  of  first  class  quality, 
immeasurably  better  than  anything  we  have  yet  used.  Musical  knowledge 
is  more  generally  spread,  and  there  is  ample  provision  of  everything 
needed  to  enable  people  to  “ sing  with  the  understanding  and  the  heart.” 
We  have  travelled  a long  way,  through  many  vicissitudes,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Church’s  history  and  practice  ; but  in  the  light  of  all  that  has 
been,  alike  in  pre-Reformation  and  post-Reformation  times,  and  of  the 
advantageous  position  in  which  the  Church  now  stands,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
so  far  as  congregational  praise,  the  Protestant  ideal,  is  concerned,  “ the 
best  is  yet  to  be.” 


1 Church  of  Scot.  Publications  Office,  1932. 
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